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REPORT 


YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL  PARK 


XOREIS,  Mich.,  December  10,  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  operations 
in  the  field  during  the  season  of  1878 : 

As  soon  as  the  appropriation  for  the  Yellowstone  ]S"ational  Park  be- 
came available,  I  proceeded  via  Omaha  and  Ogden  direct  to  Bozeman^ 
Mont. 

From  Detroit,  Mich.,  Mr.  B.  F.  Bush,  an  early  and  enthusiastic  mem- 
ber of  the  scientific  association  of  that  city,  accompanied  me  as  assistant 
at  a  mere  nominal  salary,  purposing  to  remain  in  the  park  during  the 
winter  to  keep  a  regular  weather  record,  and  explore  and  sketch  its  main 
wonders,  at  x)resent  but  little  known  at  that  season  of  the  year.  In  pub- 
lic meetings  at  both  Virginia  City  and  Bozeman  I  fully  explained  the 
boundaries,  wonders,  and  necessities  of  the  park  ;  your  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  my  plans  for  its  protection  and  improvement;  and  was  hj 
the  S])eakers,  the  resolutions,  and  press  reports  thereof  sustained  by 
unanimous  pledges  of  earnest  sympathy  and  support. 

At  Bozeman  I  rai)idly  outfitted  for  the  park  and  reached  it,  70  miles 
distant,  in  time  to  take  observations  of  the  there  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
July  29,  from  a  lofty,  unexj)lored  basaltic  pinnacle  of  Sepulcher  Mount- 
ain, as  did  Messrs.  Bush  and  Bottler  from  the  Cinnabar. 

As  stated  in  my  preliminary  report,  the  increasing  probability  that 
the  hostile  Bannocks  Avould,  like  the  Xez  Perces  of  last  year,  raid  the 
park  from  the  west,  induced  me  to  defer  the  purposed  erection  of  build- 
ings at  the  Mammotli  Hot  Springs  and  seek  to  construct  a  road  thence, 
connecting  the  entrance  from  Fort  Ellis  with  that  from  Henry's  Lake 
at  the  Lower  Firehole  Basin,  for  military  as  well  as  other  xnirposes.  A 
j)rudent  regard  for  the  safety  of  our  limited  appropriation  also  induced 
me  to  send  back  our  official  and  other  valuables  to  Bottlers',  and  to  pur- 
chase but  few  animals,  mainly  hiring  them  with  their  owners  at  only 
trifling  additional  expense  and  no  risk  of  loss. 

I  thus  quickly  organized  a  party  of  some  20  well  armed,  mounted,  and 
equipped,  resolute  and  reliable  mountaineer  laborers,  and,  with  only  one 
baggage- wagon,  raL)idly  constructed  a  road  three  miles  up  the  lofty 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  terraces,  and  through  an  excellent  i)ass  to  the 
West  Gardiner  Valley. 

From  the  summit  of  Sepulcher  Mountain  I  had  upon  the  day  of  the 
eclipse,  with  a  field-glass,  traced  my  route  of  1875,  along  connecting 
branches  of  the  Gardiner  and  the  Gibbon,  through  a  carlon  nearly  par- 
allel with  the  Snowy  IMadison  range.  ]\rore  easterly  and  nearly  due 
south  from  my  point  of  observation  stretched  the  long,  open,  grassy  val- 
ley of  an  unexplored  branch  of  the  Gardiner  issuing  from  a  deep  caSon 
toward  the  towering  cliffs  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Gibbon,  and  far 
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away  over  and  beyond  the  Fireliole  Basins  and  (continental  divide,  the 
serried  glistening  crest  of  tlie  Three  Tetons  high  above  the  clonds. 

Subsequent  careful  and  long  continued  explorations  of  this  route 
X)roved  it,  although  difficult  and  dangerous  of  construction  through  sev- 
eral caiions  and  fireliole  basins,  the  most  direct  and  practical  one  for  a 
wagon  road  across  the  park. 

As  Barronette's  party  had  left  and  Professor  Ilayden's  not  reached  the 
park,  we  were  doubtless  for  a  time  the  only  white  men  Avithin  or  near  it, 
requiring  constant  caution  in  scouting  and  ]al)or,  as  well  as  in  care  of 
animals  and  making  and  guarding  camj).  Des})ite  these  annoyances, 
Ave  crossed  the  teriaces,  rapidly  bridged  the  first  Ijranch  of  the  Gard- 
iner, forded  the  next  two  branches,  and  ascended  the  last  through  a  two- 
mile  caiion,  and,  with  nearly  a  half  mile  of  bridge  and  causeway,  crossed 
the  foot  of  Beaver  Lake. 

Obsidian  there  rises  like  basalt  in  Aertical  columns  mam-  hundreds 
of  feet  high,  and  countless  huge  masses  had  fallen  from  this  utterly  im- 
passal)le  mountain  into  the  hissing  hot-spring  margin  of  an  ecjually  im- 
passable lake,  Avithout  either  ludian  or  game  trail  oa  er  the  glistering 
fragments  of  iiature's  glass,  sure  to  severely  lacerate.  As  this  glass  bar- 
ricade sloped  from  some  200  or  300  feet  high  against  the  cliff  at  an  angle 
of  some  450  to  the  lake,  avc — Avith  the  sUa  ered  fragments  of  timber  throAvn 
from  the  heights — Avith  huge  fires,  heated  and  expanded,  and  then,  men 
well  screened  by  blankets  held  by  others,  by  dashing  cold  Avater,  sud- 
deidy  cooled  and  fractured  the  large  masses.  Then  with  huge  levers, 
steel  bars,  sledge,  pick,  and  shoA  els,  and  sca  ere  laceration  of  at  least  the 
hands  and  faces  of  CA^ery  member  of  the  party,  Ave  rolled,  slid,  crushed, 
and  shoveled  one -fourth  of  a  mile  of  good  Avagon-road  midAvay  along  the 
slope;  it  being,  so  far  as  1  am  aAvare,  the  only  road  of  native  glass  u^ion 
the  continent. 

Then,  by  a  full  mile  of  grade,  Ave  flanked  Beaver  Lake,  skirted  a  dash- 
ing rivulet  of  green  alum-water,  through  a  fine  ])ass,  and  beside  a  lone 
lake  in  a  forest  of  dense  pines  to  the  lovely  a  alley  of  an  unknoAvn  fork  of 
the  Gibbon,  descended  this  to,  and  three  miles  through,  an  unexi)lored 
but  extremely  active  and  interesting  fireliole  region,  and  skirting  another 
near  the^second  falls  and  canon  to  the  A\ild-fiax  and  clover-covered  i^ark- 
bed  of  ail  ancient  lake,  to  the  head  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Gibbon. 

Thence,  Avithout  the  guide  of  ca  en  a  game-trail,  by  immense  labor,  and 
twice  crossing  the  stream,  Ave  for  some  four  miles  traA  ersed  its  canon, 
nearly  a  half  mile  deep.  We  then  emerged  through  an  ancient  channel, 
and  skirted  the  Aery  brink  of  a  precipice  nearly  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  80-foot  falls  and  foaming  rapids,  and  six  miles  of  open  ])iiu>clad  ter- 
races to  HoAvard's  road  from  Henry's  Lake,  an  estinmted  distance  of  4o 
miles  from  the  Mamnu)th  Hot  Springs,  mainly  through  a  region  hereto- 
fore totally  unexplored;  then  15  miles  farther  through  the  Lower  Fire- 
hole  and  midAA'ay  to  the  upper  geysers,  our  Avagon  being  the  first  to 
make  a  track  along  the  Upper  Firehole  Eiver. 

We  Joyfully  met  the  Gannett  and  Holmes  party  of  Professor  Hayden's 
geological  surAcying  exi)edition  at  the  loAver  geysers — the  professor 
himself  at  the  upper,  and  betAveen  them  the  A'arious  membcn^s  of  his 
Wilson  party  straggling  in  afoot  and  exhausted  after  loss  of  their  ani- 
mals and  other  outfit  by  the  Indians  near  Henry's  Lake. 

It  Avas  truly  a  pleasant  and  fortunate  meeting  for  all  parties,  after 
more  than  a  month  of  hazardous  mountain  climbing  and  isolation  from 
the  outside  AAorld  and  each  other;  and  amid  abundant  CAidence  of  sur- 
rounding Indians,  Ave  for  days  pressed  our  A'arious  duties  Avithin  sup- 
porting distance  of  e  ich  other. 
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A  courier  from  General  Brisbin  warning  me  that  the  hostile  Bannocks 
were  pressing  through  Tyghee's  pass,  and  advising  concentration  for 
defense,  until  relieved  by  himself  or  General  Miles,  delayed  us,  still 
laboring  upon  the  roads,  at  the  forks  of  the  Fireholes,  until  getting 
short  of  provisions,  when  Ave  retraced  our  route  to  the  Mammoth  Springs, 
there  finding  General  Brisbin  with  a  Gatling  battery  and  all  the  troops 
available,  and  that  the  main  band  of  hostiles  had  meanwhile  crossed  our 
road  between  us.  I  there  also  found  that  tlie  Bozeinan  Bank  contain- 
ing my  goverimient  deposit  Avas  closed,  requiring  the  assistance  of  my 
Bottler  friends  to  (^.ontinue  the  Avork. 

Although  the  funds  Avere  ultimately  replaced  in  Helena  Avithout  loss 
to  myself  or  the  goA'ernment,  and  General  Miles  met  and  in  a  sharp  con- 
flict nearly  exterminated  the  Bannocks,  yet  these  circumstances  Avholly 
unaA'oidable  and  not  likely  to  again  occur,  Avere,  in  the  midst  of  a  short 
season's  operations,  peculiarly  annoying  and  retarding. 

During  a  tour  of  the  park  Avith  General  Miles,  and  in  rev  iewing  the 
old  trail-routes  and  ex]doring  new  ones,  I  was  enabled  to  keep  a  small 
party  actively  engaged  in  improAing  my  road  to  the  geysers,  that  towards 
Fort  Ellis,  and  a  new  one  to  the  forks  of  the  Gardiner  on  the  route  to  the 
falls  and  lake,  and  several  additional  bridle-paths  and  bridges. 

Also,  in  Aiew  of  the  remote,  if  not  immediate,  possibility  that  the 
scaling  oft'  of  lieaA'y  masses  of  rock  from  the  famous  extinct  geyser-cone 
called  Liberty  Cap  might  destroy  its  eipiilibrium,  causing  its  fall  and 
lamentable  destruction,  I  erected  rough  but  firm  braces  of  timber  under 
a  shoulder  of  the  endangered  side. 

After  the  (commencement  of  autumn  storms  rendered  the  employment 
of  a  large  party  of  laborers  unprofitable,  I,  with  one  or  two  reliable  scouts, 
continued  the  exploration  of  mountain  i)asses  and  routes  for  roads  and 
bridle-paths,  learning  much  of  exceeding  Aalue  in  future  o})erations. 
Lastly,  through  October  snow-storms,  explored  the  crags  and  canons 
along  the  head  of  the  West  Gallatin  in  the  nortlnvestern  corner  of  AVyo- 
ming,  to  learn  if  its  boundaries  may  there  be  adoi)ted  as  those  of  the  park, 
as  is  for  many  reasons  desirable. 

HaA  ing  thus  fortunately  closed  the  a  ery  arduous  field  duties  of  the 
season,  and,  Avithout  the  loss  of  a  man  or  an  animal,  safely  left  the  goA - 
ernment  i)roi)erty  at  Bottlers',  I  crossed  the  range  to  Bozeman.  Leaving 
there  October  14, 1,  without  special  incident  or  delay,  returned  Aia  coach, 
Utah  Northern  and  Union  Pacific  Bailroads. 

My  assistant,  Mr.  Bush,  kept  a  regular  record  of  weather  obserAations, 
and  other  notes  of  interest,  and  greatly  assisted  in  obtaining  a  large  and 
interesting  collection  of  fossil  Avood,  chalcedony,  obsidian,  &c.  But  un- 
fortunately the  unexpected  hardships  of  our  cam  j)-life  and  season's  duties 
so  impaired  his  health  as  to  compel  his  return  do^\^l  the  Yellowstone,  but 
so  late  as  to  endanger  being  frozen  in;  and,  leaAing  the  Mackinaw  at  Fort 
Keogh,  he  took  a  mule-train  to  Bismarck  and  has  but  recently  returned. 

EXPLORATIONS. 

While  my  explorations  of  the  route  connecting  the  Avagon-road  en- 
trances to  the  park,  and  that  betAveen  the  Giand  Oaiion  and  Mount 
Washburn  aie  doubtless  the  most  im])ortant  of  the  season,  still  I  deem 
many  others  of  considerable  interest  and  Aalue. 

Beaver  Lake,  at  least  a  half  mile  wide,  of  considerable  dei)th,  and  in 
summer  alive  with  geese,  swans,  and  other  Avater-fowl,  is  mainly  if  not 
wholly  artificial.  It  is  evidently  formed  by  a  succession  of  beaver-dams 
meandering  in  nearly  ca  ery  graceful  curve,  each  aa  ith  a  fall  of  from  2  to 
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6  or  8  feet,  ])robal)ly  aggregating  some  30  or  40  in  less  than  2  miles; 
with  a  bare  flat,  like  an  estnary  of  the  sea,  Avhere  the  daik  green  alum- 
water  of  a  hissing  firehole  basin  enters  it. 

An  impnre  obsidian,  black,  with  white  flecks  and  cavities,  is  common 
in  the  park,  notably  at  the  Great  Falls;  bnt  chii)s,  flakes,  arrowheads,  and 
other  Indian  tools  and  weapons  have  been  found  by  all  recent  tourists  and 
expk)rers,  in  burial  cairns,  and  also  scattered  broadcast  in  all  those  moun- 
tain valleys,  of  a  different  and  much  superior  kind  of  obsidian,  and  from  a 
source  unknown  until  my  discovery  of  it  this  season.  I  had  seen  the 
canon  from  Sepulcher  Mountain  some  20  miles  distant,  and  specimens  of 
obsidian  increasing  in  number,  size,  and  beauty  as  I  neared  it,  only  in 
wonder  and  admiration  there  to  And  the  eastern  palisade — for  two  miles 
in  distance  and  many  hundred  feet  in  height,  literally  towering  vertical 
pillars  of  glistening  black,  yelloAv,  and  niottled  or  banded  obsidian 
basaltic  columns  in  form,  but  volcanic  glass  in  fact — ever  for  the  aborig- 
ines a  vast  Aveapon  and  inj])lement  quarry,  of  obsidian  of  a  quality  une- 
qnalled,  and  a  cpiantity  elsewhere  unknown. 

The  pine  and  crystal-si)ring  bordered,  Avild-flax  and  clover-clad  glades 
of  the  Xoiris  Fork  of  the  Gibbon,  in  beauty  and  value  for  the  tourist  are 
unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  park  5  and  the  open  grassy  park,  5  or  6  miles 
in  circumference,  l)etAveen  the  u])per  and  lower  falls  and  caiions  of  the 
Gil)bon,  dotted  and  begirt  by  huge  boiling  springs,  sputtering  paint-pots, 
and  si»oiiting  geysers,  many  of  them  timber-hidden,  high  up  the  encir- 
cling mountains,  for  beauty  and  for  grazing  I  deem  invaluable. 

Upon  the  crest  of  the  A^  estern  mountain  sx)ur,  rising  nearly  a  ertical  full 
1 ,000  feet  aboA'e  the  head  of  the  Grand  Caiion  of  the  Gibbon,  is  a  firehole 
basin,  containing,  probably,  less  than  5  acres,  yet  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  within  the  park.  There,  mingled  with  hot  springs 
and  spouting  geysers,  are  12  pulsating  geyser  cones  from  2  to  20  or  30 
feet  in  height,  in  form  and  cliaracter  similar  to  the  famous  Liberty  Cap ; 
and,  like  that,  fully  one-half  of  them  are  extinct  and  sloAvly  eroding  aAvay. 
Others  arc  still  active;  one  of  them  a  tall  fumerole,  i)ulsating  like  the 
exhaust-pipe  from  a  huge  Corliss  engine,  and  another  has  the  orifice  and 
terminal  of  its  cone  positively  horizontal,  instwid  of  vertical.  Although 
tliere  are  still  at  least  one  i)OAverfnl  geyser  and  a  hissing  fumerole  plainly 
audible  for  miles,  yet  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  basin  is  in  all 
resi)ects  but  a  dwindled  remnant  of  Avhat  it  AA^as  at  no  remote  period, 
Avhen  its  matchless  geyser  supplied  four  sei)arate  and  distinct  torrents 
of  hot  Avater  in  hissing  cascades  adown  the  mountain  crags.  As  discov- 
erer, and  i)robably  ;\'et  sole  white  a  isitor,  1  from  its  group  of  white  gey- 
ser cones  name  it  the  Monument  Basin,  and  I  trust  none  Avill  txev  ques- 
tion the  a]>propriateness  of  BeaAcr  Lake,  Obsidian  JMountain,  and  other 
names  given  to  localities  a\  hich  I  have  discoA^ered  and  explored. 

Along  and  near  the  ui)per  canon  of  the  Gibbon,  are  pulsating  geyser 
cones  of  both  yellow  and  crimson,  paint-springs,  and  riA  ulets  of  nearly 
eA'ery  color,  geysers  throwing  their  jets  some  at  least  100  feet  at  an  angle 
of  4(P  to  00°,  instead  of  vertically  as  in  the  old  basins;  and  in  the  open 
basin  along  the  road,  beside  many  small  but  beautiful  geysers,  is  a  large 
crater  formed  so  recently  that  many  pine  trees  a\  ithin  and  around  it 
still  retain  their  seared  and  mud-laden  leaves. 

Mount  Washburn  is  alike  the  great  landmark,  obserAatory,  and  un- 
avoidable obstacle  upon  the  route  from  the  forks  of  the  YelloAvstone  to 
its  falls  and  lake ;  and  a  route  less  eleA^ated,  bleak,  and  snoAvy  than  that 
now  used  over  the  western  spur,  is  exceedingly  desirable.  Fully  aAvare 
of  this,  I  haA^e  for  years  sought  for  record  of  tourist  or  ex^^lorer,  or 
legend  of  mountaineer,  claiming  to  have  ever  passed  between  Mount 
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Waslibiu^n  and  tlie  Grand  Canon,  but  utterly  failed,  and  my  injury  at 
Tower  Falls  checked  my  i)ersonal  efforts  of  last  year.  Nor  did  I  tind  an 
opportunity  this  season  until  September  26,  when  with  Adam  Miller  and 
E.  B.  Eowland,  the  two  most  experienced  mountaineers  of  those  regions^ 
and  five  good  horses,  I  started  to  explore  it.  From  the  falls  of  Tower 
Creek  I  explored  its  caiion  and  the  canon  and  valley  of  Antelope 
Creek  above  it,  the  timbered  plateau  between  them,  and  also  that  be- 
tween the  latter  and  tlie  Grand  Caiion.  I  found  the  latter  very  elevated, 
but  open,  smooth,  and  grassy,  with  a  fine  lake  upon  its  summit,  mainly 
an  excellent  route,  with  magnificent  scenery  along  the  yawning,  sulphur- 
scented  and  stained  caiion,  for  some  6  or  8  miles,  and  past  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient,  once  loopholed,  earth-roofed  block-house  some  IG  by  20  feet 
in  diameter  and  of  unknowu  origin,  to  a  dense  forest  at  the  foot  of  a 
bald  rocky  sx)ur  of  Mount  Washburn. 

Its  tangled  timber  border,  rocky  sides,  and  sharp,  serried  crest,  as  seen 
from  Mount  Washburn  above  and  the  valley  beloAV,  audits  estimated 
fully  2,000  feet  of  vertical  faces  where  cut  by  the  Grand  Caiion  as  seen 
across  it,  with  others  similar  nearer  the  falls,  had  ever  been  deemed 
impassable. 

A  careful  exploration  of  the  first  one  from  its  towering  front  in  nearly 
a  foot  of  newly  fallen  snow,  through  a  belt  of  dense  pine,  fir,  and  cedars 
to  near  the  main  mountain,  resulted  in  there  finding  a  pass  excellent  for 
a  bridle-path,  and  practicable  for  a  wagon-road,  at  a  much  lower  altitude 
than  the  old  route. 

From  a  rocky,  snow-girt  i^eak  in  this  pass  I  saw  others  still  better  in  the 
remaining  timber-fringed  mountain  spurs,  and  l)ecame  well  assured  of 
success.  I  camjied  in  a  dense  clump  of  pines  and  balsams  in  a  sheltered 
grassy  glade  amid  the  snow,  and  like  Fremont  on  an  island  in  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  or  Stevenson  and  Elliot  upon  one  in  the  Yellowstone  beyond 
the  reach  or  fear  of  Indians,  enjoyed  the  sweet  repose  of  the  Aveary,  suc- 
cessful and  contented. 

With  increasing  premonitions  of  a  gathering  mountain  storm,  my  plans 
were  formed  and  camp  in  motion  with  the  early  dawn.  Hastily  record- 
ing our  visit  upon  one  of  the  trees  of  our  canopy,  I  sent  my  men  with 
the  animals  to  seek  a  route  through  the  remaining  si)urs  and  timber  to 
the  cascade  and  Great  Falls,  instructing  them  to  await  there  a  day  before 
searching  for  me,  should  I  fail  to  arrive.  Then  with  rifle  and  hatchet, 
afoot,  and  alone,  I  descended  a  side  caiion  through  all  its  labyrinth  of 
windings,  tangled  timber,  and  crumbling  walls,  to  the  pent-up,  roaring 
Yellowstone  in  the  nearly  hidden  recesses  of  the  Grand  Canon.  Nearly 
fronting  me  was  the  mouth  of  a  yawning  side  canon  soon  hidden  in  its 
windings,  somewhat  above  a  side  cascade  nearly  lost  in  spray  in  its  fully 
1,000  feet  descent,  and  about  and  above  me  the  stifling  sulphur  fumes  of 
hissing  fireholes,  alike  a  serious  obstacle  to  my  purposed  exploration  of 
the  canon  to  the  falls,  and  a  warning  to  leave  it  witliout  delay.  Through 
great  exertion,  I  breathless  and  exhausted  reached  the  timbered  plateau, 
and  through  fast-descending,  large,  doAvny  snow-flakes  ascended  to  the 
Great  Falls,  the  thunders  of  which  for  miles  came  in  rumbling  echoes 
from  the  fearful  depths.  I  there,  in  the  gathering  twilight,  thankfully 
enjoyed  the  greeting  shout  and  blazing  cam])-fire  of  my  men,  just  safely 
arrived  with  the  welcome  intelligence  that  they  had  found  a  route  in  all 
respects  preferable  to  that  over  the  mountain  to  Cascade  Creek. 

The  day  had  been  without  wind,  and  for  a  snowy  one  remarkably 
light,  and  the  snow,  which  was  more  than  a  foot  deep  before  night,  really 
a  benefit,  plainly  disclosing  the  various  hot  springs  and  sulphur  basins,  as 
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well  as  tlie  clear-cut  edge  of  the  Grand  and  side  caiious,  and  brink  of 
the  large  yawning  land-slides. 

As  the  Grand  Canon  is  doubtless  mainly  one  of  erosion,  like  that  of 
the  Niagara,  with  a  stream  much  smaller  and  gorge  several  times  as 
deep,  the  hot  springs  have,  by  undermining  the  shelly  walls,  caused  sev- 
eral of  these  slides  of  incredible  dimensions.  One  of  them  extends  at 
least  a  mile  back  from  the  river,  a  fourth  of  a  mile  along  it,  and  fully  as 
deep,  with  a  grove  of  timber  still  flourishing  upon  the  portion  not  yet 
removed  by  the  river,  whicli,  as  well  as  a  roaring  rapid,  and,  I  think,  a 
fall  or  cascade,  are  hidden  by  it.  Two  or  three  other  smaller  but  similar 
ones,  with  their  short,  cauoned  rivulets,  by  deeply  indenting  and  length- 
ening the  edge  of  the  canon,  are  tlie  main  obstacles  to  a  road  along  its 
plateau  brink.  For  though  the  pine,  spruce,  and  fir  timber  is  mainly 
A'ery  dense,  yet  it  is  small,  only  averaging  a  proi)er  size  for  railroad 
cross-ties,  easily  removed  from  a  road-track,  and  useful  for  its  small 
bridges ;  and  as  I  did  not  for  many  miles  see  a  trail,  hatchet-hack,  or 
^:)ther  trace  of  a  human  being,  I  have  no  doubt  of  my  being  the  first 
explorer  of  the  entire  brink  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone, 
itself  still  mainly  untrodden. 

As  before  stated,  i)ortions  of  any  possible  route  upon  either  side  of 
the  Grand  Canon  between  the  forks  and  the  falls  of  the  Yellowstone  will 
be  elevated  and  expensive,  especially  for  a  wagon-road.  That  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  the  canon  is  utterly  impracticable  5  that  within  it,  unknown, 
but  doubtless  maiidy  so,  while  of  the  two  remaining,  that  I  explored 
is  the  shortest,  least  elevated,  and  easiest  of  construction,  in  fact,  in  all 
respects  so  preferable  that  I  have  no  question  of  its  adoi)tion  for  all 
imri)oses  other  than  a  lofty,  bridle-path  lookout,  for  which  purpose  a 
portion  of  tlie  old  route,  a  branch  from  the  new  one  over  Mount  Wash- 
burn, or  both,  will  ever  be  desirable.  Not  only  was  the  route  thus  found 
less  rugged  and  difticult  than  feared,  but  also  the  Grand  Canon  was 
shorter,  and  especially  its  lower  portion  less  deep  and  yawning  than  has 
been  considered.  Still  it  i  s ,  especially  from  its  yellow  and  crimson  geysers 
to  the  falls,  beautiful  ami  grand  beyond  conception,  a  leading  wonder  of 
the  park  and  of  the  world,  every  way  worthy  of  a  route  along  or  as  near 
as  possible  to  its  misty  and  sulphur-tinted  walls. 

From  the  falls  I  ascended  the  Yellowstone  to  its  lake,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  deep  snows  and  by  Indians  from  a  projected  trip  around  it. 
Leaving  it  at  Steamboat  Point,  I  traced  a  trail  route,  via  Pelican  Creek 
and  Amethyst  Mountain,  to  the  forks  of  the  Yellowstone,  a  new  route 
across  the  main  river,  and  thence  through  the  caiion  of  the  East  Gardi- 
ner to  the  Mammoth  Springs. 

During  these  various  explorations  of  routes  for  roads  and  bridle-paths, 
various  paint  pools,  fossil  forests,  and  other  iilaces  of  interest  were  dis- 
covered. But  as  most  of  them  were  subsequently  visited  by  some  mem- 
bers of  Professor  Hayden's  geological  survey,  in  connection  with  their 
own  numerous  and  valuable  discoveries  and  explorations,  I  leave  fur- 
ther descrix)tion  in  more  appropriate  hands. 

SUMMARY. 

So  well  are  its  attractions  understood,  and  so  popular  is  the  park  in 
all  those  regions,  that  I  have  been  cordially  sustained  by  the  civil  and 
military  officers,  and  the  leading  citizens,  in  my  efforts  for  its  protection 
and  improvement.  Still,  to  i)roperly  restrain  the  lawless  citizen  or 
tourist  from  wanton  slaughter  of  animals,  and  other  acts  of  vandalism, 
I  deem  additional  legislation  of  various  kinds  indispensable. 
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That  the  special  rules  and  regulations,  necessarily  anomalous  and  con- 
flicting with  the  roving-hunter  habits  of  the  surrounding  mountaineers^ 
cannot  be  effectively  enforced  without  the  limits  of  their  operations 
(the  boundaries  of  the  park)  being  established  and  plainly  marked,  is  too 
evident  for  controversy.  Equally  so  is  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  knowl- 
e:lge  by  all  i)arties  as  to  what  civil  and  military  ofticers  of  those  regions 
are  empowered  and  obligated  to  assist  the  superintendent  in  the  x)romi)t 
enforcement  of  these  rules  and  regulations  in  every  jjortion  of  the  park^ 
]N^or  should  leases  for  any  purpose  be  granted,  or  i)ermanent  occu])ancy 
or  improvement  by  any  ])arties  be  allowed,  except  in  conformity  with 
these  necessary  rules  and  regulations,  quietly,  affably,  but  uniformly 
enforced. 

Complications  arising  Avith  several  ])arties  claiming  to  have  made 
improvements  within  the  i)ark  prior  to  its  dedication  as  such,  render 
their  adjustment  so  desirable  that  I  urge  their  consideration  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment.  As  at  least  the  mining  ])ortions  of  these 
complications  are  probably  without  the  boundaries  of  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory, which,  as  this  season's  exploration  clearly  proves,  endiraces  all  the 
wonders  desired  within  the  i^ark,  I  earnestly  recommend  changing  its 
northern  and  western  boundaries  to  conform  to  those  of  Wyoming  and 
the  speedy  completion  of  their  surv  ey.  This  is  for  many  obvious  rea- 
sons very  desirable,  among  Avhich  is,  that  running  one  east  and  west  line 
will  llx  the  borders  of  the  Territories  of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  and 
also  those  of  the  park  and  the  Crow  Indian  reservation,  thus  alikiB  avoid- 
ing i)resent  expense  and  future  comidications  from  the  exceedingly  di- 
verse judicial  and  other  modes  of  managing  contiguous  regions. 

As  the  park  adjoins  the  settled  portions  of  Montana,  while  wholly 
isolated  from  those  of  Wyoming,  I  suggest  the  propriety  of  its  being  at 
least  temporarily  atta(5hed  to  Montana  for  judicial  pur])oses. 

The  few  Sheepeaters,  Bannocks,  or  Shoshones  who  alone  once  resided 
within  the  park,  now  belong  at  their  agencies  with  other  annuity  Indians. 
Hence,  no  Indians  now  visit  the  park  sa\'e  as  a  haunt  for  purposes  of 
plunder,  or  of  concealment  after  bloody  raids  upon  the  ranchmen,  jjil- 
grims,  or  tourists.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  necessity  of  the  agency  Indians 
of  all  the  surrounding  tribes  being  officially  notified  that  they  can  only 
visit  the  park  at  the  i^eril  of  a  conflict  with  each  other  and  the  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  government;  and  a  rigid  accountability  for  i)lun- 
der  of  all  knids  taken  into  any  of  these  agencies.  This,  with  a  small 
military  post,  or  at  least  a  summer  camp,  at  the  Yellowstone  or  Henry's 
Lake,  or  the  Forks  of  the  Fireholes  between  them,  wouhl  prove  alike 
valuable  in  protection  of  the  i)ark  and  the  adjacent  valleys;  and  being 
warmly  reeommended  l)y  both  the  civil  and  military  oiflc^ers  of  those 
regions  m  ill,  it  is  hoped,  secure  it  and  the  future  safety  of  the  park,  and 
its  routes  of  access.  These  are  rapidly  approaching  by  railroad,  steam- 
boat, and  coach  route  up  the  Yellowstone  via  the  gate  of  the  mountains 
or  Bozeman  to  the  Mammoth  Hot  8priligs,  and  also  by  the  Utah  Xorth- 
ern  Kailroad,  now  completed  from  Ogden  to  near  the  Snake  liiver,  with 
fair  promise  of  reaching  Market  Lake  and  a  (;oach  route  of  some  150 
miles  via  Henry's  Fork  and  Lake,  to  the  Forks  of  the  Firehole  within 
ths  park.  Such  prospective  coach  connection  with  the  park  renders 
more  urgent  the  necessity  of  at  least  a  wagon-road  through  it,  not  only 
along  the  direct  route  which  I  exi)lored  and  roughly  oi)ened  thisseason^ 
but  also  the  much  longer,  rougher,  and  more  costly  route  unavoidable 
(as  along  the  old  trail),  to  view  the  great  Yellowstone  Lake,  Falls,  and 
Canon,  and  for  the  c(mii)letion  of  the  circuit  of  the  park,  and  view  of  its 
greatest  wonders. 
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This  season's  explorations  and  careful  observations  of  the  bison,  elk, 
bighorn,  and  other  animals  within  the  park,  and  also  of  those  originally 
taken  from  tliere  and  now  roaming  peacefully  with  oiu'  domestic  ani- 
mals in  the  Bottler  Park,  the  exi)ressed  views  of  their  owners  and  also 
other  mountaineers  the  best  acquainted  with  the  haunts  and  habits  of 
tliose  still  wihl — information  every  way  practical  and  valuable — fidly  jus- 
tify my  last  year's  recommendations  for  theii-  i)rotection  and  domesti- 
cation. 

I  thus  still  adhere  to  the  views  then  expressed,  that  the  delta-shaped 
portion  of  tlie  i)ark  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  Eiver, 
and  Cafion,  the  Snowy  Eange  upon  the  east,  and  north  by  the  deep- 
sheltered  grassy  East  Fork  Valley,  where  the  most  of  these  animals  now 
are.  and  where  the  residue  would  soon  concentrate  if  there  especially  ])ro- 
tected.  is  the  place,  and  now  is  the  time,  to  preserve  living  specimens  of 
the  dwindling  remnants  of  our  most  beautiful,  interesting,  and  valuable 
native  animals  and  birds.  Hence  I  again  urge  the  necessity  of  making 
leases  to  responsible  parties  (some  of  whom  are  now  ready  if  protected 
from  Indians)  as  sub-agents  of  tlie  government  to  protect  and  gradually 
domesticate  a  portion  of  these  elsewhere  nearly  extinct  animals,  with  no 
other  cost  to  the  nation  than  the  exclusive  right  within  certain  pre- 
scril)ed  districts  of  raising  hardy  vegetables  and  domestic  animals  for 
themselves,  which  are  also  necessary  for  the  use  of  future  tourists  in  the 
wonder-land. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  excellent  grass,  wood,  and  water  at  the 
Mammoth  Hot  Si)rings:  and  of  the  several  excellent  buildiug-sites  the 
accessible  oblong  grassy  butte,  commanding  aAiew  of  the  matchless  ter- 
races, the  canon  of  the  main  Gardiner  liiver  and  its  branches,  shoidd 
doul)tless  be  selected  for  the  headquarters  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
park,  or  for  a  much  needed  commodious  hotel,  baths,  and  other  out-build- 
ings. There  are  several  good  building-sites,  plenty  of  wood,  fair  water; 
and  excellent  water  easily  obtainable  near  the  castle  and  Okl  Faithful; 
but  a  scarcity  of  i)asturage  in  the  ui)i)er  basin.  Building-sites,  water,  and 
])asturage  are  very  inferior  at  the  lower  geysers ;  but  upon  a  teixace  of  the 
lofty  lookout  butte.  just  above  the  forks  of  the  Firehole  Bivers  is  a  site 
easily  approachable  from,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of,  the  open  val- 
leys-of  both  the  forks,  and  the  Madison  Biver  below  their  junction,  with 
their  boundless  pasturage,  countless  geysers,  and  other  hot  springs,  in- 
cluding the  Lower  Geyser  Basin  some  two  miles  south  and  directly  front- 
ing it.  Wood  and  water  are  here  abundant,  the  former  excellent,  the 
latter  very  inferior;  nor  can  this  only  drawback  upon  an  otherwise  pecu- 
liarly favorable  strategic  location  be  remedied  except  by  conveyance 
of  Avater  in  i)ump-logs  or  otherwise  from  a  distance  of  several  miles. 
There  are  several  charming  sites  for  a  hotel  and  yacht  or  steamboat 
landing  near  the  foot  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  a  lofty  site  with  nearly 
every  natural  convenience  and  few  disadvantages,  commanding  a  full 
view  of  nearly  all  the  c(mcentrations  of  wonders  at  the  Great  Falls. 

There  are  several  excellent  sites,  and  necessity  for  occupancy  of  at 
least  one  of  them,  among  the  geysers  which  I  explored  this  season;  a 
matchless  one  for  grazing  and  for  domestication  of  the  bison,  elk,  and 
other  Avild  animals,  near  the  famous  Soda  Butte ;  also  a  route  for  ap- 
proach and  crossing  of  the  main  Yellowstone  near  the  forks,  far  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  Barronette  Bridge,  now  so  decayed  and  burned  as  to 
be  very  dangerous;  or  to  the  abutments  of  the  miners'  bridge  commenced 
above  it. 

At  any  or  all  of  these  localities  the  bison  can  be  at  least  as  easily  and 
reliably  reared  as  domestic  cattle,  with  its  tiesh  fully  eciual  and  its  nearly 
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black  cui'l.N  robes  far  more  valuable  than  those  of  the  buffalo  of  the  ])laiiis, 
and  witli  the  excellent  and  abundant  timber  material,  inclosures  can  be 
cheaply  made  for  prcvservation  of  a  few  specimens  of  the  elk,  antelope, 
and  otiier  animals  of  great  interest  to  future  tourists. 

With  another  season's  impro^  ement  and  construction  of  roads  and 
bridle-paths,  the  i)romised  routes  of  access,  and  protection  from  Indians, 
I  have  all  confidence  of  being  able  to  effect  leases  to  responsible  parties 
for  the  construction  of  much-needed  hotels,  and  also  for  a  yacht  or  small 
steamer  upon  the  mystic^  Yellowstone  Lake. 

A.  plain  but  ccmitbrtable  residence  with  the  necessary  outbuildings 
for  the  use  of  the  su])erintendent  of  the  park  and  the  safety  of  the  pa- 
pers and  other  national  j^roperty  at  one  of  the  main  entrances  to  the 
park,  is  so  obviously  necessary,  that  their  construction  has  only  been  de- 
ferred because  of  the  Indian  raids  now  hopefully  terminated. 

With  this  view  I  am  having  lumber  and  other  material  i)repared  for 
construction  of  these  buildings  early  next  season,  mainly  Avitli  the  un- 
expended balance  of  the  approin'iation  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

HISTORY   OF   THE   PARK. 

Believing  that,  aside  from  purely  scientific  questions  alrendy  in  more 
appropriate  hands,  a  brief  statement  of  the  location,  dedication,  and 
leading  features  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  a  reference  to  its 
prominent  explorers  and  route  of  access,  will  prove  of  present  and  per- 
manent interest  and  value,  I  devote  a  few  pages  of  this  report  for  these 
purposes. 

As  it  Avill  require  months  to  comi)ile  Professor  Hayden's  extensive  ex- 
plorations and  surveys  of  the  past  season  and  to  issue  a  doubtless  correct 
and  valuable  map  of  the  park,  I  insert  a  small  and  tolerably  accurate 
one  for  i^resent  use.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  modern  suli)hur 
basins,  mud-salses,  hissing  fumeroles,  and  spouting  geysers  are  only 
dwindling  remnants  of  the  ancient  volcanoes  and  vast  and  long-con- 
tinued eruptions  of  lava,  which  in  the  region  of  the  National  Park 
characterized  the  elevation  of  the  great  plains  and  Pocky  Mountain 
ranges  from  the  oozy  bed  of  a  shallow  ancient  sea. 

It  is  also  evident  that  at  some  subsequent,  but  remote,  ])erio(l  of  time 
many  of  these  mountain  slopes  at  an  elevation  of  from  (),()()( )  to  10,000 
feet  were  covered  with  dense  forests  of  timber,  in  size  fairly  rivaling 
those  now  upon  the  Pacific  coast;  and  that  by  some  eruption,  perhaps 
like  that  which  covered  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  these  forests  were 
suddenly  crushed  or  covered  and  encased  by  a  sea  of  hot  ashes,  mud, 
and  slime. 

Here  erosion  of  the  elements,  or  the  fuse,  pick  and  shovel  of  the  tourist 
unearths  this  ancient  timber,  often  petrified  entire,  a  perfect  tree  or  log 
of  stone;  others  timber  inform,  opal  or  chalcedony  in  fact,  with  amethyst 
or  other  crystallized  cavities,  matchless  in  form,  color,  and  beauty,  and 
for  cabinet  specimens,  elsewhere  unequaled  in  nature  and  unrivaled  by 
art. 

Many  hot  springs  and  mineral  streams  now  petrify  timber,  or  coat  it 
with  sx)arkling  lime  or  silica,  build  geyser  cones,  and  many  beautiful 
forms  of  crystallization,  but  all  clearly  distinct,  and  mainly  nuich  inferior 
to  those  of  the  closing  eruptive  period. 

As  can  be  seen  upon  any  map  of  the  United  States,  the  Snake  Rivei' 
Fork  of  the  Columbia,  and  Green  River  Fork  of  the  Colorado'  of  tlie  Gulf 
of  California  (Pacific  waters),  as  nearly  all  the  other  great  rivers  of  that 
I)ortion  of  the  continent,  including  the  Jetterson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin 
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Forks,  and  the  Yellowstone,  Big  Horn,  and  other  branches  of  the  Mis- 
sonri-Mississip])i-Atlantic  waters,  and  the  longest  river  npon  our  globe, 
radiate  (often)  from  hot  springs  or  spouting  geysers  within  or  adjacent 
to  the  great  National  Park,  situate  mainly  in  Northwestern  Wyoming- 
Territory.  This  is  really  less  one  large  i)ark  than  a  group  of  smaller 
ones,  ])aitially  or  wholly  isolated,  upon  both  sides  of  the  continental 
divide,  here  nnich  lower  than  the  nearly  unbroken  surrounding  mountain 
ranges.  Its  average  altitude  ])rol)ably  exceeds  that  of  Yellowstone  Lake 
(some  8,()()()  feet),  or  nearly  a  half  mile  higher  than  Mount  Washington ; 
its  few  and  yawning,  ever  diflicult,  often  imi)assable,  caiion-approaches 
along  foaming  torrents,  and  the  superstitious  awe  of  the  hissing  springs, 
sul])hur  basins,  and  si)0uting  geysers,  and  unfrequent  visits  of  the  sur- 
rounding ])agan  Indians  combined  to  peculiarly  delay  the  exi)loration 
of  this  truly  jnystic  land. 

Although  Lewis  and  (.'larke,  by  ascending  the  Jefferson  instead  of  the 
]VIadison  or  Gallatin  Forks  of  the  ^lissouri  In  I.SOo,  crossed  the  Kocky 
Mountain  Divide  some  50  miles  west  of  the  park  Avitliout  its  discovery, 
yet  it  is  from  a  member  of  that  first  band  of  Northwestern  explorers  that 
we  derive  cmr  first  knowledge  of  its  existence.  Coulter  and  Potts,  after 
their  discharge  in  1806,  retraced  Captain  Clarke's  return  route,  via  the 
Yellowstime  lliver  and  Bozeman  Pass,  to  the  three  forks  of  the  ]Missomi. 
They  there  continued  to  tia])  and  hunt  until  Potts  was  killed  and  Coulter 
captured  in  a  Blackfeet  Indian  ambuscade  below  the  famous  Beaver- 
head landmark  upon  the  Jefferson.  Coulter  was  allowed  to  run  the 
gauntlet  for  his  life,  and,  being  remarkably  fleet  of  foot,  distanced  all  but 
one  of  his  ])ursuers,  whom  he  x)iuned  to  the  earth  with  his  own  war-lance, 
and  esca}>ed,  over  6  miles  of  prickly-] )ear  ]dain,  to  some  drift-wood  at  the 
head  of  an  island  in  the  Jefferson.  Unarmed,  naked,  and  lacerated,  he, 
through  untold  dangers,  hardships,  and  suffering,  reached  a  trading-post 
on  the  Lower  Yellowstone,  rearmed  and  returned  to  his  Bannock  friends, 
and  for  years  hunted,  trapped,  and  with  relentless  vengeance  fought  the 
Blackfeet. 

The  haunt  of  the  main  Bannock  tribe  Avas  at  Henry's  Lake,  west  of 
the  park,  that  of  their  little  Sheej^eater  Band  within,  and  their  main 
buffalo  range  upc^n  the  Big  Horn,east  of  it,  and  Coidter  certainly  visited 
the  Great  Falls,  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  some  of  the  firehole  basins  and 
spouting  geysers,  and  ca  er  after  his  return  to  Missouri  in  1810  gloried 
in  describing  them.  Yet  so  little  credence  was  given  his  descriptions, 
that  for  many  years,  even  long  after  I  was  first  upon  the  LoAver  Yellow- 
stone, "Ccmlter's  Hell"  Avas  a  standing  camp-fire  jest  upon  noAv  well- 
known  realities,  and  John  Coulter  is,  Avithout  a  shade  of  doubt,  the  first 
wliite  explorer  of  any  i)ortion  of  the  Y^ellowstone  National  l*ark. 

In  1809,  the  veteran  fur-trader  Henry,  driven  from  the  three  forks  of 
tlie  Missouri  by  the  ferocious  Blackfeet,  constructed  and  for  a  time  occu- 
pied a  stockade  fort  upon  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  Avhich  still  bears  his 
name. 

W.  P.  Hunt  and  Pamsey  Crooks, in  their  outAvard  route  to  the  CAcr  ill- 
fated  Astoria,  Avith  a  strong  party  in  1810,  and  also  the  feeble  remnant 
of  the  band  during  their  return  in  1812,  crossed  the  Wind  Piver  Itange 
sou  til  of  the  i)ark. 

The  famcms  i\nierican  mountaineers  Henry,  Ashley,  Sublette,  and 
Jackson,  the  Scottish  Campbells  and  StCAvarts,  the  French  Pierre,  Port 
Neuf,  and  Fontenelle,  and  other  renowned  trappers  and  traders,  roamed 
OA'er  the  regions  surrounding  the  park  until  the  most  of  them  were  killed 
by  the  Indians,  doAvn  to  the  expedition  of  Captain  Bonneville,  in  1832. 
During  that  year  a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  between  the  ever-bloody 
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Blackfeet  and  tlie  combined  bauds  of  thCvse  fur-traders  and  their  Bannock 
friends  at  tlieir  general  rendezvous  in  tlie  famous  "  Pierre's  Hole,"  near 
the  Three  Tetous,  within  phiin  view  of  mountains  Avitliin  the  park;  and 
yet,  most  strangely,  in  all  the  published  reports  of  these  famous  mount- 
aineers, we  fail  to  tind  a  hint  of  the  ])ark  or  its  wonders. 

During  nearly  three  years  of  trapjung  and  trading  with  the  Indians 
by  Ca])tain  Bonneville  aud  his  detached  ])arties,  in  all  directions  from  the 
park,  it  is  evident  that  he  neither  visited  it  nor  learned  its  true  location. 
For  although  his  map  of  those  regions  was  far  more  accurate  than  any 
before  and  many  after  it,  even  that  shows  the  largest  mountain  lake  as 
the  head  of  the  Snake  lliver  instead  of  the  Yellowstone;  hence  Pacific 
instead  of  Atlantic  waters,  inaccurate  in  form,  Avithout  a  name,  and  no 
indications  of  the  great  falls,  canons,  or  geysers,  or  any  of  the  firehole 
basins.  In  fact,  in  his  {m\\  reference  to  the  latter  (Irving's  Bonneville, 
page  2.'3G)  he  erroneously  locates  it  upon  the  Stinking  l\iv(>r  (now  Water) 
branch  of  the  Big  Horn,  where  the  sulphur  funu's  from  an  extinct  geyser 
basin  somewhat  resemlde  those  of  the  park,  but  e^ery  Avay  less  mountain- 
girt  and  im])(U'tant  thau  those  Avhich  Coulter  saw  within  the  park. 

I  have  ever  given  nuich  credence  to  a  well-endorsed  camp-fire  legend 
of  a  mountaineer  named  Smith  having,  ])rior  to  the  days  of  Bonneville, 
written  a  narrative  of  his  ex])lorations  of  the  firehole  regions,  and  being 
killed  by  the  Indians  before  its  publication;  but  have  uever  found  writ- 
ten proof  thereof.  Border  legends,  although  often  gross  exaggerations, 
are  seldom  wholly  false,  aiul  scores  of  them  indicate  that  white  mount- 
aineers did  long  ago  occasionally  A'isit  portions  of  the  park  for  trapping 
or  concealment,  and  perha])s  both.  This  is,  in  fact,  i^roven  by  ancient 
stumps  of  large  trees  cut  for  breastworks  and  for  foot-logs  across  the 
Crevice,  Hellroaring  and  other  mountain  torrents,  which  no  ex])erienced 
mountaineer  would  fail  to  recognize  as  those  of  white  men,  from  being 
rounded  from  below  in  a  way  never  practiced  by  any  known  Indians. 
Also  a  corral  near  Amethyst  Mountain,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  block- 
house with  earth  roof  and  portholes,  clearly  the  work  of  uidvuowu  white 
men,  near  the  grand  canon  below  Mount  Washburn,  and  a  cache  of  mar- 
tin steel-traps  of  a  ])eculiar  form  only  used  by  the  Hudson  Bay  trap])ers 
some  fifty  years  ago,  which  Avere  recently  found  along  our  road  near  the 
Indian  arrowhead  quarry  at  Beaver  I^ake. 

In  Captain  (now  General)  Frenumt's  reports  of  his  exjdorations  in  thovse 
regions  in  1842-44,  he  describes  monntain  scenery  and  harndess  hermit 
Indians  similar  to  those  in  the  park,  but  no  geysers ;  being  probably 
ignorant  of  their  existence. 

In  1844  James  Bridger  to  me  personally,  ami  as  I  now  know  correctly, 
described  the  canons  of  the  Upper  Snake  Eiver,  but  had  then  neither 
seen  nor  obtained  a  correct  conception  of  the  geysers,  deeming  them  real 
volcanoes.  His  description  of  the  Tavo  Ocean  Pass  south  of  the  i)ark  is 
now  admitted  to  be  mainly  correct,  and  there  is  more  of  truth  than  si^ort 
(as  per  camp-fire  custom)  in  his  famous  story  of  a  foaming  torrent,  icy 
cold  at  its  snoAA^y  fountain-head,  and  seething  hot  half  a  mile  down  the 
mountain-side,  1:hough  not  caused,  as  he  boasted  and  i)erhaps  belicAed, 
by  the  Aelocity  of  the  descent,  but  by  a  crag-hidden  firehole  basin  of 
spouting  Avater  and  seething  brimstone. 

So  with  his  famous  legend,  of  a  lake  with  millions  of  beaAcr  nearly  im- 
possible to  kill  because  of  their  superior  'cuteness,  Avith  haunts  and 
houses  in  inaccessible  grottoes  in  the  base  of  a  glistening  mountain  of 
glass,  Avliich  eAxry  mountaineer  of  our  party  at  once  recognized  as  an 
exaggeration  of  the  artificial  lake  and  obsidian  mountain  Avhich  I  this 
year  discovered,  as  briefly  stated  in  my  explorations-chapter  of  this  re- 
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port.  But  as  its  location,  as  also  that  of  the  arrow  and  lance  head 
quarry,  is  across  a  sharp  mountain  range  from  wliere  represented,  and 
so  long  sought  by  trappers,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  ever  saw  them,  but 
that  his  information  was  derived  from  old  Hudson  Bay  trappers  or  their 
Indian  allies,  alike  interested  in  deceiving  him  as  to  their  true  location. 
These  rumors  of  a  mountain-girt  land  of  wonders  at  the  fountain-heads 
of  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  so  impressed  Lieutenant  (now  General) 
G.  K.  Warren  during  his  explorations  of  the  Black  Hills  and  great  plains 
up  to  1857,  tliat  he  planned  an  expedition  to  exi)lore  it.  This  strong, 
well-equipped  party,  under  the  cominand  of  Captain  (since  General)  W. 
F.  Reynolds,  with  Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden  as  geologist  and  James  Bridger 
as  guide,  spent  the  season  of  1859  in  exploring  the  Black  Hills  and  Big 
Horn  regions,  and  failing  to  cross  the  towering  Yellowstone  Range  and 
reach  its  mystic  lake,  wintered  upon  tlie  North  Platte.  He  renewed  his 
eftbrts  in  the  spring  by  sending  Lieutenant  Maynadier  with  a  i^arty  down 
the  Big  Horn  to  again  seek  a  pass  from  the  east,  and  with  the  main  party 
himself  sought  one  up  AVind  River  from  the  scmth.  I^oth  parties  failed; 
Reynolds  by  encountering  a  buttressed-based,  snoAV-cap])ed  mountain 
wall,  to  cross  which  Bridger  declared  that  even  a  crow  would  need  to 
carry  his  grub,  or  provisions. 

Turning  to  the  west  and  crossing  the  main  Wind  River  divide,  near 
the  head  of  Green  liiver,  and  failing  in  another  effort  to  reach  the  cliff 
and  snow  encircled  park  from  near  the  Three  Tetons,  he  abandoned  the 
effort,  and  followed  the  old  traders'  route  via  Henry's  Fork  and  Lake  to 
the  Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri.  He  was  there  joined  by  Lieutenant 
Maynadier,  Avho,  failing  in  all  his  efforts  to  reach  the  park  from  the  east, 
had  crossed  the  Y^ellowstone  in  buffalo-hide  boats  below  the  gate  of  the 
mountains,  and  through  the  Bozeman  Pass  had  reached  and  descended 
the  Gallatin. — (See  Ex.  Doc.  77,  Fortieth  Congress,tirst  session.) 

The  utter  failure  of  a  two  years'  search  for  the  geyser  basins  by  such 
well-equiijped  parties  and  led  by  the  most  famous  guide  of  the  mount- 
ains, proves  them  mountain- girt,  isolated  from  the  surrounding  regions, 
with  few  and  difficult  known  routes  of  access. 

Thus  bafded,  the  government  made  no  further  effort  to  ex])lore  the 
park  until  long  after  gold-seeking  pilgrims  had  visited  various  iiortious 
of  it.  Prominent  among  these  x)rospectors  were  Bart  Henderson,  Adam 
Miller,  George  Houstin,  and  C.  J.  Barronette  around  the  Forks  of  the 
YelloAvstone,  and  Frederick  Bottler  and  H.  Sprague  from  Henry's  Lake 
to  the  forks  of  the  Firehole  River.  All  these  were  prior  to  1809,  when 
two  hunters,  named  Cook  and  Folsom,  visited  portions  of  the  ])ark,  but 
their  verbal  report,  made  to  General  Washburn  and  cithers  who  sent 
them  from  Helena,  has  never  been  published. 

Having  myself,  long  before  the  Reynolds  expedition,  failed,  as  he  did, 
to  reach  the  park  from  the  east,  I,  after  many  years'  absence  from  those 
regions,  sought,  in  June,  1870,  to  reach  it  by  ascending  the  Yellowstone 
above  the  gate  of  the  mountains,  accompanied  by  Frederick  Bottler. 
Deep  snoAAS  baffled  our  resolute  efforts  to  cross  the  Madison  Range  to 
the  geysers,  and,  when  seeking  to  descend  to  the  Yellowstone  Valley 
below  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Bottler  was  swept  away  in  attempt- 
ing to  cross  a  mountain  torrent  above  Cinnabar  Mountain,  losing  his 
rihe,  ammunition,  most  of  his  clothing,  and  nearly  his  life.  This  mis- 
liap  compelled  our  most  reluctant  return  from  within  the  ])ark  through 
the  then  nearly  unknown  and  impassable  second  canon  of  the  Y'ellow- 
stdne  to  Bottlers',  then  the  only  white  ranchmen  upon  any  portion  of  the 
mighty  Y^ellowstone  River.  Thence  I  retraced  my  route  to  Fort  Ellis, 
published  a  brief  account  of  my  trip  (see  Xo.  3  of  my  Journal  of  Ram- 
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bles  in  the  Far  AVest),  and,  under  ])revious  engagements,  descended  tlie 
Columbia  to  tlie  ocean,  i)urpo8ing  to  return  witli  a  party  to  explore  the 
park  the  next  year. 

During  the  following  autumn  the  Washburn  exj)edition  was  suddenly 
organized  for  exploration  of  the  park.  It  was  composed  of  H.  D.  Wash- 
burn, N.  P.  Langford,  T.  i).  Everts,  S.  T.  liouser,  C.  Hedges,  W.Trum- 
bull, B.  Stickney,  W.  C.  Gillett,  and  J.  Smith. 

General  Washburn,  in  command,  was  then  surveyor-general,  at  least 
T.  C.  Everts  and  X.  P.  Langford  ex-officers,  and  all  ]>rominent  and  es- 
teemed citizens  of  Montana  Territory,  well  equii)ped;  and,  at  Fort  Ellis, 
joined  by  Lieut.  G.  0.  Doane  and  seven  men,  they  followed  my  return 
route  to  and  uj)  the  Yellowstone  through  its  second  canon.  They  missed 
the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  but  A'isited  Mount  Washburn,  the  Great 
Falls  and  Lake,  returning  by  the  Firehole  Kiver  and  Madison  route  to  Vir- 
ginia City.  When  among  the  lingers  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  Everts 
lost  his  way,  hoise,  arms,  and  x)rovisions,  and  after  thirty-seven  days  of 
exx^osure,  starvation,  and  suffering,  doubtless  unequaled  by  any  other 
man  now  living,  was  found  by  Barronette  and  Prichette,  barely  alive, 
upon  the  Black  Tail  near  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  This  is  the  first 
party  of  really  successful  explorers  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
park  of  which  we  have  any  public  record.  (See  General  Washburn's 
surveyor-general's  rex)ort  -,  also  that  of  X.  P.  Langford,  in  the  May  and 
June,  and  T.  C.  Everts's  Thirty-seven  Days  of  Peril  in  the  November 
number  of  the  second  volume  of  Scribner's  jVFonthly  Magazine,  and 
Lieutenant  Doane's  report,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  51,  Forty-first  Congress, 
third  session.) 

The  interesting  letters,  reports,  and  personal  influence  of  the  various 
members  of  this  ])arty  led  to  Professor  Hayden's  interesting  and  valu- 
able exi^lorations  in  the  wonderland  in  1871.  (See  Professor  Hayden's 
Geological  Surveys  of  1871.)  Capt.  J.  W.  Barlow  and  D.  P.  Heap  also 
made  valuable  explorations,  maps,  and  report  of  portions  of  the  park  in 
1871.     (See  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  06,  Forty-second  Congress,  second  session.) 

During  the  succeeding  winter  Professor  Hayden  was  with  his  asso- 
ciates very  active  in  publishing  and  distributing  photograph  views, 
sketches,  and  other  valuable  information  in  reference  to  the  matchless 
wonderland,  and  in  pre]>aring,  and,  aided  by  many  leading  members  of 
Congress,  advocating  to  its  passage  a  bill  dedicating  it  as  a  health  and 
pleasure  resort  for  the  American  j^eople  under  the  name  of  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park.  For  its  boundaries  and  control  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  see  hereinafter  copy  of  the  act  of  dedication. 

For  report  of  Professor  Hayden's  extensive  explorations  in  the  park, 
also  including  N.  P.  Langford's  report  as  su])erintendent,  see  his  report 
of  Geological  Surveys  for  1872. 

Capt.  W.  A.  Jones  and  Prof.  Theodore  B.  Comstock  explored  mountain 
passes  to,  and  a  portion  of,  the  park,  making  a  aluable  reports  and  mai)s. 
(See  House  Ex.  Doc.  285,  Forty-third  Congress,  first  session.) 

In  1874,  the  well  known  Scottish  Earl  Dunraven  made  a  tour  of  the 
park,  and  published  an  interesting  narrative.     (See  his  Great  Divide.) 

For  Secretary  of  War  Belknap's  narrative  of  a  tour  of  the  park,  see 
his  report  of  1875. 

Capt.  W.  LudloAV  made  a  reconnaissance  of  the  i)ark  in  1875.  (See 
Engineer's  Eeport  published  by  War  Department.) 

For  record  of  P.  W.  Norris's  explorations  in  the  iiark  in  1875,  see  No.  24 
and  25  of  his  Journal  of  Bambles  in  tlie  Far  West.  Besides  Moran,  Jack- 
son, Elliott,  Gannett,  Holmes,  and  other  justly  famous  artists  who  haA^e 
at  A  arious  times  accompanied  Professor  Hayden's  and  other  expeditions^ 
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J.  CiissDian,  Calfer  &  Colter,  Marsliall,  Fouclie,  and  other  plioto^ra- 
l)hers,  have  at  various  times  visited  the  i)ark,  takiiio-  and  widely  dissemi- 
nating- interesting'  views  of  tlie  great  falls,  geysers,  hot-spring  terraces, 
and  other  wonders  of  the  park. 

During  all  these  years  of  exploration  and  research,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  promptly  dedictating  the  National 
Park  has  never  been  seriously  questioned ;  nor  has  its  size,  or  its  appropri- 
ate control  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  his  rules  and  regulations 
for  its  protection  and  management,  been  deemed  objectionable.  Hence 
it  is  not  what  Congress  has  done,  but  what  it  so  long  neglected  to  do  ; 
not  the  dedication  of  a  lofty  mountain-girt  lava  region  destitute  of  val- 
uable minerals,  isolated  and  worthless  for  all  else,  but  matchless  and 
Invaluable  as  a  field  for  scientists  and  a  national  health  and  pleasure  re- 
sort for  our  ])eople,  but  rather  the  failure  to  make  moderate  appropria- 
tions for  its  i)rotection  and  improvement  until  leases  could  be  made  to 
assist  in  rendering  it  self-sustaining,  Avliich  comi^elled  its  first  superin- 
tendent, X.  P.  Langford,  to  abandon  all  efforts  for  its  protection,  and  so 
long  allowed  destructi^'e  forest  fires,  the  wanton  slaughter  of  its  inter- 
esting and  A'aluable  animals,  and  constant  and  nearly  irreparable  van- 
dalism of  many  of  its  prominent  wonders.  kSo  uniform  was  the  testimony 
of  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  government,  as  well  as  the  Amer- 
ican and  European  scientists  and  tourists  who  visited  the  park,  and  so 
strong  their  appeals  to  the  nation  for  its  protection,  or  at  least  the  send- 
ing a  commissioner  or  an  agent  specially  empowered  to  investigate  and 
report  the  facts,  that  among  the  early  acts  of  the  present  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  my  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
park  and  special  agent  to  again  A'isit  it  and  re])ort  the  facts  as  I  should 
then  find  them  for  the  information  of  himself  and  Congress.  But  for 
want  of  funds  available  for  my  salary  or  expenses  none  were  furnished 
or  even  promised,  other  than  a  reliance  upon  Congress  to  make  provis- 
ion to  properly  ])ay  for  ])erfornmnce  of  duties  pointed  out  and  positively 
required  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  act  dedicating  the  park. 
This  will,  I  think,  ai)pear  clearly  e\'ident  by  perusal  of  the  following 
copy  of  the  act  of  dedication,  the  rules  and  regnlations  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  my  ap])eals  to  the  mountaineers  as  published  in 
Ko.  62  of  the  Xorris  Suburban,  several  hundred  co])ies  of  which  were 
gratuitously  distributed  throughout  the  regions  adjacent  to  the  park 
during  tiie  spring  of  1S77. 

AX  ACT  to  set  ai)avt  a  ci'it-uii  ti'act  oflaii:!  lyiuu:  near  tlif  lioadwater.s  of  tlie  Yellow.stoiio  Iliver  as  a 

public  park. 

Be  it  enavtei  hj/  the  Senile  and  House  of  ReprcMntatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  tlie  tract  of  land  in  tli'e  Territories  of  Montana  and  Wyoming 
lying'  near  the  hoadwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  Kiver.  and  described  as  follows,  to  wit  : 
commencing  at  the  jnuction  of  Gardiner's  Kiver  with  the  Yellowstone  River  and  rnn- 
ning  east  to  the  meridian  passing  ten  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  most  eastern  point 
of  Yellowstone  Lake ;  thence  sonth  along  the  said  meridian  to  the  parallel  of  latitnde 
passing  ten  nules  sonth  of  the  most  sonthern  point  of  Yellowstone  Lake;  thence  west 
along  said  parallel  to  the  meridian  x)assing  tifteen  miles  west  of  the  most  western  point 
of  Madison  Lake;  thence  north  along  said  meridian  to  the  latitnde  of  the  junction  of 
the  Yellowstone  and  Gardiner's  Rivers  ;  thence  east  to  the  place  of  beginning,  is  hereby 
reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  dedicated  and  sot  apart  as  a  i>ubli(;  i)ark  or  pleasure  ground  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people;  and  all  persons  who  shall  locate,  settle  upon,  or 
occupy  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  consid- 
ered trespassers  and  removed  therefrom. 

Sec.  2.  That  said  public  park  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  whose  duty  it  shall  he,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  make  and  publish  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  propcu-  for  the  care  and  manage- 
inout  of  the  same.     Such  reguhitions  shall  provide  for  the  preservation  from  injury  or 
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spoliation  of  all  timber,  mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  within  said 
park,  and  their  retention  in  their  natural  condition. 

The  Secretarj'^  inay,  in  his  discretion  grant  leases  for  building  purposes  for  terms  not 
exceeding  ten  years,  of  small  parcels  of  ground,  at  such  places  in  said  park  as  shall 
require  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors;  all  of  the  proceeds 
of  said  leases,  and  all  other  revenues  that  may  be  derived  from  any  source  connected 
with  said  park,  to  be  expended  under  his  direction  in  the  management  of  the  same 
and  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridle-paths  therein.  He  shall  provide  against  the 
wanton  destruction  of  the  fish  and  game  found  within  said  park  and  against  their  cap- 
ture or  destruction  for  the  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit.  He  shall  also  cause  all 
persons  trespassing  upon  the  same  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  be  removed  there- 
from, and  generally  shall  be  authorized  to  take  all  such  measures  as  shall  be  necessary 
or  in'oper  to  fully  carry  out  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  act. 

Approved  March  1, 1872. 

(See  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  page  453.) 
RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

1st.  All  hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping  within  the  limits  of  the  Park,  except  for  pur- 
poses of  recreation,  or  to  supply  food  for  visitors  or  actual  residents,  is  strictly  prohib- 
ited ;  and  no  sales  of  fish  or  game  taken  within  the  park  shall  be  made  outside  of  its 
boundaries. 

2d.  Persons  residing  within  the  park,  or  visiting  it  for  any  purpose  whatever,  are 
required  under  severe  penalties  to  extinguish  all  fires  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make,  before  leaving  them.  No  fires  must  be  made  within  the  park  except  for  neces- 
sary purposes. 

3d.  No  timber  must  be  cut  in  the  park  without  a  written  permit  from  the  superin- 
tendent. 

4th.  Breaking  the  siliceous  or  calcareous  borders  or  deposits  surrounding  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  springs  or  geysers  for  any  purpose,  and  all  removal,  carrying  away,  or 
sale  of  specimens  found  within  the  park,  without  the  consent  of  the  superintendent,  is 
strictly  prohibited. 

5th.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently  within  the  limit  of  the  park 
without  permission  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  any  person  now  living 
within  the  park  shall  vacate  the  premises  occupied  by  him  within  thirty  days  after  hav- 
ing been  served  with  a  written  notice  so  to  do,  by  the  superintendent  or  his  deputy,  said 
notice  to  be  served  upon  him  in  person  or  left  at  his  place  of  residence. 

To  whom  it  may  concern  : 

Under  the  above  laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  and  my  peculiar  circumstances  of 
health,  long  acquaintance,  and  business  interest  in  those  regions,  I  have  accepted  the 
responsible,  but  as  yet  neither  lucrative  nor  desirable  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  Have  appointed  J.  C.  McCartney,  esq.,  proprietor  of  the 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel,  assistant  until  my  arrival  via  the  Yellowstone  River 
route,  I  trust  in  June,  unless  delayed  by  the  Indians. 

Meanwhile,  bona-fide  occupants  of  buildings,  bridges,  mines,  &c.,  will,  by  due  regard 
for  the  above  rules  and  the  future  interests  of  the  public  in  the  park,  be  allowed 
quietly  to  remain.  The  outburst  of  national  enthusiasm  at  discovery  of  the  matchless 
wonders  of  the  firehole  and  geyser  basins,  amid  the  Rocky  Mountains,  secured  their 
prompt  dedication  as  a  national  park  for  the  weary  and  worn  business  man,  the  tour- 
ist, and  the  scientist  forever;  also,  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent 
under  proper  rules  and  instructions,  but  not  the  necessary  appropriations  to  reward 
the  one  for  the  enforcement  of  the  other. 

My  predecessor,  Mr.  N.  P.  Langford,  did  all  and  more  than  proper  to  expect  under 
the  circumstances  while  in  Montana,  but  with  his  return  East  all  restraint  ceased,  and 
for  fully  two  years,  careless  use  of  fire,  wanton  slaughter  of  rare  and  valuable  animals, 
and  vandalism  of  matchless  wonders  have,  as  so  truthfully  published  in  letters  of  my- 
self and  others,  been  doing  irreparable  injury  in  all  the  explored  portions  of  the  park. 

Under  these  peculiar  circumstances,  in  the  interest  of  science  and  of  the  tourist  now 
and  in  the  future,  the  welfare  and  good  fame  of  the  people  of  Montana,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  in  general,  and  especially  to  my  old  mountain  comrades  and  friends,  do  I 
most  earnestly  api)eal,  to  abstain,  and  use  all  influence  in  urging  others  to  desist  from 
future  vandalism  of  all  kinds  in  the  lofty,  romantic  "wonder-land." 

With  the  closing  of  the  Sioux  war,  extension  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  open- 
ing of  the  Yellowstone  natural  route,  and  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  for  explorations  of 
their  vast  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  influx  of  sturdy  miners  and  herdsmen,  will  soon 
gather  wealth,  build  towns,  and  open  safe  and  convenient  routes  of  access  to  this  now 
isolated,  little  known,  but  matchless  national  heritage  of  wonders. 

2np 
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That  the  spirit  in  which  I  write  and  act  in  this  matter  may  extend  to  the  press  and 
the  people  of  those  mountain  regions  and  the  tourists  who  visit  tliem  is  my  ardent 
desire. 

P.  W.  NORRIS, 
Superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Note. — The  boundaries  of  the  park  have  never  been  surveyed,  but  they  are  mainly 
crests  of  snow-capped  basaltic  mountains  encircling  the  wonder-land  of  cataracts, 
canons,  firehole  basins,  geysers,  salses,  fumeroles,  &c,,  unique  and  matchless,  with  entire 
area  from  50  to  7.5  miles  square.  N. 

These  rules  and  regulations  are  those  adopted  by  the  Hon.  C.  Delano, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  the  dedication  of  the  park. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  ascended  the  Yellowstone,  visited  most 
of  the  park  and  its  routes  of  access,  including  the  exploring  of  an  im- 
portant cut-off  route ;  and,  too  seriously  injured  at  Tower  Falls  to  other- 
wise return,  descended  the  Yellowstone  from  above  the  gate  of  the 
mountain  in  a  skift*^  and  reported  facts  and  suggestions  which  were 
merged  in  the  honorable  Secretary's  report  of  1877,  part  first,  page  837, 
and  also  deemed  worth  a  publication  in  pamphlet  form.  (See  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Y^ellowstone  Xational  Park  for  1877.) 

After  a  long  and  careful  investigation  of  the  whole  subject,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  written  opinions  of  the  prominent  scientists  and 
explorers  of  our  country,  this  cautious  and  j^rudent  Congress  at  its  first 
session,  with  a  flattering  unanimity,  made  an  appropriation  of  $10,000 
for  the  i:>rotection  and  imi^rovement  of  the  park.  For  an  account  of  my 
expenditure  thereof  reference  is  respectfully  made  to  the  appropriate 
chai)ter  of  this  report  and  attached  map  of  the  park. 

In  addition  thereto  I  may  justly  add  that — unlike  General  Sherman  in 
his  tour  of  the  park  just  in  advance  of  last  year's  raid  of  the  hostile  ^ez 
Perces,  and  General  Howard  in  their  i^ursuit,  without  roads — Generals 
Miles  and  Brisbin,  in  their  military  operations  of  tliis  year,  as  Avell  as 
the  various  parties  of  Professor  Hayden's  geological  survey,  the  Ber- 
thold  party  of  engineers  in  running  a  line  for  a  branch  of  the  Utah 
Northern  Railroad,  from  Henry's  Lake  to  the  upper  geysers,  as  well  as 
many  parties  of  tourists,  have  utilized  my  roads  and  other  imi^rovements 
as  fast  as  made,  thus  opportunely  rendering  them  of  present  as  well  as 
future  convenience  and  benefit.  AYith  the  expeditions  of  Generals  Miles 
and  Brisbin  were  Colonel  Baker,  Captains  Baldwin  and  Egan,  Lieuten- 
ants Douglas,  Poi)e,  Long,  and  other  battle-scarred  veterans  of  the  In- 
dian wars ;  Mrs.  General  Miles,  sister  of  the  wife  of  Senator  Cameron, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  other  ladies  of  distinction ;  the  HeY.  Dr.  Hoyt,  of 
Brooklyn,  l!^.  Y.,  and  other  prominent  speakers  and  journalists. 

Besides  these,  Lord  Stanley,  English ;  Colonels  Schultz  and  Koster, 
German ;  and  many  parties  of  American  tomists,  despite  the  Bannock 
raids,  safely  visited  the  park  during  the  past  season.  The  unaniuious 
testimony  of  this  long  hst  of  civil  and  military  officers  or  agents  of  the 
government,  and  the  scientists  and  tourists  of  our  own  and  other  lands, 
Ijroves  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  one  of  suri)assing  interest,  a  con- 
centration of  i^etrified  forests  and  balmy  groves,  of  lovely  lakes,  match- 
less falls,  and  yawning  canons ;  of  azure  pools  and  spouting  geysers, 
unique  and  unrivaled — truly  the  peerless  cliff  and  snow  encircled  won- 
der-land of  earth,  well  worthy  the  fostering  hand  of  the  representatives 
of  our  people,  whose  priceless  heritage  it  is. 

P.  W.  NORRIS, 
Superintendent  of  Yelloivstone  Natmial  Parle. 

Hon.  Carl  Schurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D,  C. 
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APPENDIX. 

Summary  of  weather  reports  kept  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  during  the  season  of  1878. 

That  x)ortion  of  July  which  was  taken  would  average,  at  sunrise,  57° ;  at  midday, 
80° ;  and  at  suuset,  74°. 

The  month  of  August,  the  morning  average  was  44°,  and  ranging  from  32°  to  60°;  at 
noon,  average  78°,  ranging  from  62°  to  88° ;  at  sunset,  average  64°,  ranging  from  48° 
to  82°. 

The  month  of  Septemli)er,  the  average  at  sunrise,  39°,  ranging  from  24°  to  60°;  at 
midday,  average  61°,  ranging  from  3&^  to  78°;  at  sunset,  average  51°,  ranging  from 
36°  to  74°. 

The  first  fifteen  days  in  October  average,  sunrise,  41°,  ranging  from  24°  to  54° ;  mid- 
day, average  57°,  ranging  from  46°  to  70° ;  and  at  sunset,  average  51°,  ranging  from 
42"  to  60°. 

Routes  and  distances  to  the  Park. 

The  following  facts  and  suggestions  will  l»e  of  practical  interest  to  our  people  in 
reference  to  the  only  two  present  or  prospective  routes  of  access  to  their  heritage  of 
wonders  in  the  Great  National  Park.  These  are  the  northern  or  Yellowstone,  and 
the  southern  or  railroad,  and  as  Omaha  and  Bismarck  alike  possess  the  advantages  of 
Missouri  River  navigation  and  direct  railroad  connection  with  all  portions  of  our 
country,  they  may  be  properly  deemed  starting  points  upon  their  respective  routes. 

The  northern  route  from  Bismarck  is  still  the  natural  oue,  by  steamboat  up  the 
Missouri,  400  miles;  the  Yellowstone  360,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn,  and  prob- 
ably some  60  further  that  of  Clark's  Fork ;  and  by  coach  160  miles  to  Bozeman,  the 
main  town  and  outfitting  point  of  those  regions.  Thence  it  is  by  coach  72  miles  to 
the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  within  the  Park — from  Bismarck,  distance  1,050  miles; 
time  ascending,  12  or  14  days;  descending,  much  less;  expenses,  about  $100. 

The  southern  route  is  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  from  Omaha  to  Ogden,  near 
Salt  Lake,  1,033  miles;  Utah  Northern  to  Port  Neuf  Canon,  near  Snake  River,  150 
miles;  coach  via  Pleasant  Valley  and  Virginia  City,  380  miles  to  Bozeman,  and  72 
miles  to  the  Park,  or  an  aggregate  of  1,635  miles;  time,  10  days;  expenses,  fi200. 

A  saving  of  30  miles  can  be  made  in  the  Yellowstone  route  by  following  it  through 
the  Gate  of  the  Mountains  instead  of  via  Bozeman;  and  considerable  time,  distance, 
and  expense  uj)on  the  southern  route  by  entering  the  Park  from  Virginia  City,  90 
miles  from  Bozeman.  With  little  doubt  both  these  routes  will  be  materially  shortened 
during  the  coming  season :  the  southern,  by  extension  of  the  railroad  70  miles  to  the 
crossing  of  Snake  River  at  Eagle  Rock,  then  coach  some  150  miles  via  Henry's  Fork 
and  Lake  to  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin  within  the  Park,  some  50  miles  nearly  south  by 
the  road  this  year  constructed  from  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  By  the  anticipated 
construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  from  Bismarck  to  the  Yellowstone,  near 
the  mouth  of  Powder  River,  some  600  miles  of  river  route  will  be  exchanged  for  250  of 
railroad;  the  routes  then  standing  approximately:  Northern — Bismarck  to  the  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs,  distance  700  miles ;  time,  8  days ;  expenses,  .|60.  Southern — Omaha 
to  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  distance  1,400  miles;  time,  6  days;  expenses,  $100;  show- 
ing that,  as  now,  one  route  requires  the  most  time,  and  the  other  the  most  money;  but 
Ijractically  tourists  should  go  one  route  and  return  the  other. 

Boutes  within  the  Park. 
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MOUNT  WASHBURN   TRAIL  VIA  THE    GREAT  FALLS   AND  LAKE. 
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A  trail  is  greatly  needed  from  the  Upper  Fire-Hole  Basin  to  those  of  Shoshone, 
Lewis,  and  Heart  Lakes,  and  those  upon  the  fingers  and  eastern  shore  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, some  100  miles  in  length,  and  the  Pelican  Creek  route  of  35  miles  to  the  East 
Fork   of  the  Yellowstone,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Soda  Butte. 

As  the  very  limited  building  accommodations  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  are  all 
which  are  likely  to  be  found  in  or  near  the  Park  the  coming  season,  tourists  should 
outfit  at  Ogden,  Bozeman,  or  Virginia  City,  or,  if  reaching  the  Park  by  coach,  excel- 
lent saddle  and  pack  animals  will  be  abundant  at  $1 ;  guide  and  packer,  $2  each  per 
day. 

Time  actually  necessary  for  a  tour  of  the  main  wonders  of  the  Park,  ten  days ;  twice 
that  more  enjoyable;  and  August  the  best  month,  although  July  is  only  marred  by 
flies,  which  nearly  devour  the  animals ;  September  good,  except  a  severe  equinoctial 
storm;  and  October,  save  deep  snows  in  the  passes. 

The  best  plan  is  to  make  the  Park  the  main  object  and  turning-point  in  a  season's 
rambles,  visiting  both  the  Salt  Lake  and  the  Yellowstone  Valley  regions  upon  the  out- 
ward or  return  routes. 

There  is  now  all  promise  of  a  summer  post  for  protection  from  Indians,  if  necessary 


